GOOD   LUCK   UP   NORTH
give from the back tyre, I slithered round the bend.
Not one of them had recovered yet, I was just
round it. Holy heaven, let me into the straight !
But the tall fellow farthest on the outside was the first
to recover; I was leading but for him and, perhaps,
one of two or three on my left. The tall fellow closed
in. He had the advantage of half a length. What
would happen to me ? I don't believe he saw me
between himself and the cement edge. He was
lying in over me. He intended to run me against
the kerb. I spread my elbows in self-defence. As
I was about to be killed, his handle-bar hit my elbow,
and he changed his mind as suddenly as his direction.
He went like a human projectile into a sea of heads,
for he left the track where the side was banked up to
the spectators' chins. I heard a roar that nearly
distracted me, for I was open to the least stimulus;
but I am clear at last and alone in the straight, and
good-bye to the mounting pyramid of flesh and steel
far behind. I am in such a transport with motion
that I cannot feel the machine. I am dawdling home
at 35 m.p.h.
The roar did not stop, but I did. I didn't care
how suddenly the strain crowded in on my heart from
the sudden muscular relaxation. It would have been
lunacy to circle round that track far away from the
Royal Irish Constabulary and help. Someone was
meant to win and it wasn't supposed to be me. I
hadn't forgotten the supporters of Cliftonville and
the kick that hamstrung me last Christmas. I didn't
want a naggin thrown at me, or a stick stuck between
the spokes. They were carrying in the fellow who
had touched me on the elbow with his handle-bar.
Judging by the sympathy of the crowd, he should
have won. He had a handicap of about a third of a
mile, and he was a fellow that, once he got on your
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